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Q&A With Bernadine Healy, Departing NIH Director 


Bernadine Healy, uninvited by the Clinton Administra- 
tion to stay on as Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, has announced that she will step down by June 30. 
Healy spoke with SGR Editor Greenberg on May 27. Fol- 
lowing are major segments of that conversation, transcribed 
and edited by SGR. ‘ 

Q. There's a feeling here at NIH and beyond that yours 
has been a more tumultuous directorship than NIH has 
experienced in recent years. 

Healy. 1 had a different notion of what being NIH 
Director was than some of my predecessors. I believe that 
being NIH Director is being the NIH Director. That it is a 
leadership position, which you have an obligation to partici- 
pate in actively, engaging the enterprise, engaging the office, 
making decisions, putting your fingerprints on those deci- 
sions, whether that makes you vulnerable or not. And if you 
make a mistake, just try and make it better, and move on. 

Now, some have felt that the job of NIH Director is that 
of ambassador, which is much more passive. Ambassadors 
don’t make decisions. Ambassadors respond to situations in 
a gracious and soothing way, and accept whatever comes, 
and try and do the best job they can of communicating why 
whatever has come has come. I fundamentally believe that 
an organization like NIH, a $10-billion enterprise of critical 
importance to the health and well-being of everybody in this 
country, must have a Director who believes that job is more 
than being an ambassador. That’s my perspective. Others 
have a different idea and may do the job in their own way 
equally well. Perhaps my approach does bring more tumult, 
though. 

Q. Youreferred to decisions. Let’ s talk about the big ones. 

Healy. The decision to embark on the strategic planning 
process was a major decision. I came with the notion that this 
was important, that this had to be led by somebody. You 
don’t hire a contracting firm, or you don’t go out and find 
somebody to do it for you. This is something which touches 
at the heart of your enterprise, and it has to have leadership 
from the top in not only getting the process started, but in 
secing it through to its end. You could say I might have had 
a less tumultuous time at NIH if I never even embarked on 
this, and it certainly gave me some concerns along the way 
as to whether this would turn out to be a positive enterprise. 
The way to hell is paved with good intentions. The intention 
was always good for the strategic plan. 

Q. Why did the strategic plan arouse a kind of immune 
reaction in various quarters—at the Department [of Health 
and Human Services], in the NIH extra-mural community, 


and so on? People felt threatened by it. 

Healy. 1 think the diagnosis is different for different 
component parts. I think that the Department was probably 
threatened by it because NIH was being a little bit uppity. 
Their concerns were that this might be budget-busting, that 
this might be an articulation of NIH that could make NIH 
even more visible, more vibrant, and more of a headache. 
So, I think that was their component, that NIH could sort of 
get out from under their control. And, within a huge bureau- 
cratic establishment like HHS, where we are very far down 
in the bureaucracy, there is a sort of bureaucratic tendency 
to always keep an agency like NIH in its place. And 
strategic planning was sort of moving NIH out of its place. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
In Brief 


A big package authorizing additional federal sup- 
port for industrial technology (The National Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1993) was passed by the House on May 19 
and, in somewhat different form, approved May 25 by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. The House bill (HR 820), covering FY ’94- 
95, provides $1 billion for the Department of Com- 
merce, plus $50 million for training in manufacturing 
and other industrial activities at NSF. Chances for pas- 
sage, good; for getting the money, uncertain. 

While biomedical mandarins fume, White House Sci- 
ence Advisor John Gibbons stands by his middle-of-the- 
road position on animal rights. At his confirmation hearing 
in January, Gibbons acknowledged concern about mistreat- 
ment of laboratory animals and later noted his wife’ s past 
membership in People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals. 
Whereupon Shu Chien, President of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology, expressed 
dismay and asked Gibbons for an explanation. Replied 
Gibbons: ‘‘I deplore abuses of all types, whether among the 
animal rights community or among animal users.”’ 

The outcome of NIH’s 18-month venture into strate- 
gic planning is off the press, but you can’t get a copy for 
weeks to come, maybe longer. A mere 2000 were printed 
and, bearing the inscription ‘‘For Administrative Use,”’ 
were reserved for participants in the planning process. 
A pet project of NIH Director Bernadine Healy, the 
report was prepared under the working title of ‘‘The 
NIH Strategic Plan.’? The published version was up- 
graded to: ‘‘Investment for Humanity: A Strategic Vi- 
sion for the National Institutes of Health.’’ A second 
printing is in the works. 
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... Fear of DOE Role Inspired NIH Genome Project 


(Continued from Page 1) 

It’s curious to me, though, that after we were into this for a 
year, every component of PHS [Public Health Service] was 
told they had to do a strategic plan. 

The scientific community. First of all, there is no scien- 
tific community, in a unitary sense. They do not speak with 
one voice, they do not have one brain, they do not have one 
perspective, one point of view. Twenty thousand people 
who would be better NIH Directors are out there. I was 
aware, in an abstract sense, that some in the scientific 
community would be worried about something like this, 
because I had watched very closely the dialog and debate 
that went on surrounding the Human Genome Project. I 
never understood it, but I saw it. 

Q. What was incomprehensible about that debate? 

Healy. | thought that the scientific community in that 
debate often came across as denying rather than affirming, 
as being reactionary, rather than being progressive. And, in 
fact, they totally backed into the Human Genome program. 
It was the fear that DOE [Department of Energy] was going 
to take it. If DOE would go away quietly, and forget about 
the idea, that would have been fine, and we would not have 
a Human Genome program here. It was purely defense that 
led to NIH embarking—primarily defense, I shouldn’t say, 
purely, because there were some who championed it. And, 
in fact, the Human Genome program may turn out to be one 
of the most important modernday contributions of NIH to its 
mission, to humanity. 

Q. Are you suggesting that those who weren't participat- 
ing in the Genome resisted it as a competitor for resources? 

Healy. No. I think there were two issues. One was that 
the Human Genome program would be too much “‘top 
down,’’ it would be large science, that the individual inves- 
tigator would be somehow gobbled up by the process. And 
that has not proven to be the case. It was never a Space 
Station or an SSC [Superconducting Super Collider] from 
the beginning. Biomedical research has never worked like 
SSCs, like these giant physics and engineering projects. But 
that was the fear and it was aconcern. And | also think that 
the resource issue was obviously a concern, but it wasn’t as 
fully articulated. 

Q. Yousaid at aPCAST [President's Council of Advisors 
on Science and Technology] meeting that NIH should be 
withdrawn from the Department, that it would function 
better out from under HHS [SGR, March 1: ‘‘Lawsuit 
Produces Files From Bush’ s Science Council’ ]. 

Healy. 1 did that in a confidential, private meeting that 
I was assured was— 

Q. That's what the Freedom of Information Act can do. 
But, apart from making that observation, did you campaign 
for independence for NIH? 

Healy. Oh, not at all. 

Q. Is it realistic to think that NIH could be independent? 

Healy. | think it’s very realistic, but I didn’t take any 


action. In a general sense, I think NIH may have outgrown 
the organizational structure in which it resides, that it is so 
far down in the HHS bureaucracy—it is so immersed in a 
very fast-moving political environment that it does not have 
the political clout to be effective in articulating its issues; not 
just in defending its programs, but affirming its programs. 
So, I think that there are organizational problems with where 
NIH is. What I would suggest at this point, while I am sull 
NIH Director, is that people at least engage the dialog, 
engage the debate. We hear a lot about the fact that NIH is 
becoming too political. Well, I think NIH, on certain issues, 
has become entirely too partisan political and ideological 
political. 

But the bigger issue is, NIH is always going to be 
operating within a political realm. You cannot retreat to the 
ivory tower. The fact is we get $10 billion of public money. 
We have an obligation to respond to our Congressional 
benefactors, who represent the public and decide what 
resources we get. We have an obligation to respond to the 
Executive Branch of government, because we’re part of it. 
That is a political world, and to pretend you can make it go 
away is fantasy. But, considering our importance and our 
size, we do not have the political clout to engage these 
issues, to engage them in a constructive way. And not just 
in terms of defending ourselves against assaults, but also in 
a positive way, in terms of pushing programs and articulat- 
ing our perspective and policies that are important in a non- 
partisan sense to the welfare of science and biomedical 
research. It is not inappropriate, even if it’s not politically 
correct, to engage this issue in a direct way. We have 
discussed itamong my colleagues here at NIH. Withmy OD 
{Office of the Director] staff from time to time this issue will 
come up, and we’ll discuss it behind closed doors. But have 
we, or I, embarked or any of my people around me embarked 
on any effort to push this as a political issue? No, because 
it would be inappropriate to do so. 

Q. Does the recent budget history of NIH indicate that 
Congress is cooling on biomedical research? 

Healy. No, I don’t think they’re cooling. I think we’re 
too passive. We have not been effective enough in articulat- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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... NIH Does Not Have a Channel to the White House 


(Continued from Page 2) 

ing our vision, our importance to the public. The Congress 
just has more competing demands upon itself. We certainly 
don’t have quite the density of champions that we used to 
have. That’s a fact. We have some champions, but the 
champions we have are tugged in many directions. But I 
think that NIH, as it’s gotten bigger and bigger, has perhaps 
not risen fully to the task of communicating well, communi- 
cating Our strategic importance to this country, our aggre- 
gate needs, our value. If the budget we have in ’93 is not 
good, the ’94 is disastrous. 

But a small piece of reality that nobody is talking about 
is the fact that last May, the NIH presented a budget to the 
Department which was a 20 percent increase for the °94 
budget—18 percent basically, an additional 2 percent was to 
deal with our infrastructure needs. For the first time, in 
recent history, the Department of HHS, at the end of the 
summer, submitted—we defended that budget at multiple 
meetings—they submitted that budget with an 18 percent 
increase for NIH. The equivalent of a $12.3 billion budget. 
That was what was submitted toOMB. The Department was 
prepared to make NIH their top priority. Up until that time, 
Head Start had always been the top. They were prepared to 
move NIH right up there with Head Start and argue for a 
$12.3 billion budget. 

Obviously, that didn’t come to pass, because OMB never 
did anything with the Department recommendation. But I 
think it was important that that had occurred. It’s sad that it 
wasn’t realized. Butit happened at a time that the Adminis- 
tration was really confident that they were going to be here 
today. And that was very much because of the strategic 
planning. It was the way we presented ourselves. We didn’t 
just go with a tin cup saying we want 6000 grants. We went 
and, over the past several years, have kept hammering, 
within the Department, that NIH is of crucial importance to 
the American public. I think we were getting somewhere. 

Q. What happened? 

Healy. You know. The Administration changed, and 
we're sort of back to ground zero. There has been no dialog 
atall. The new Administration had to develop a budget ina 
very short time, and it was pretty much top down. We were 
just told what our figures would be, and where the money 
would be spent, and where the increases would be. We had 
zero input into this [the Clinton] budget as it came out. We 
don’t even know who made the decisions. We didn’t even 
know who to talk to if we didn’t like a decision. 

Q. The Clinton Administration hasn’ t shown much inter- 
est in biomedical research. There was no place for biomedi- 
cal research on Mrs. Clinton’ s health-reform task force.That' s 
quite an omission, given the role of research in health care. 

Healy. | think there are two omissions. One is the fact 
that we have probably the best health care in the world 
available to our people. There are problems with access, 
there are problems with cost. But we have the best health 


care in this country, and it penetrates the majority of our 
population. That has been left out, at least from a lot of the 
rhetoric, and I think that’s unfortunate. But the second thing 
is that the reason why we have that health care that is so good 
is because of biomedical research, and largely because of 
NIH. And that has been left out, too, and I see them as being 
connected. Unless you engage that perspective, you run the 
risk of devaluing both of those, and maybe even harming 
them. 

Q. Did you or any of your colleagues make an effort to 
say to Clinton’s health task force, Hey, we have something 
to contribute, too? 

Healy. NIH does not have achannel in which to commu- 
nicate directly to the White House or to the OMB. And I 
think that gets back to where I started in the beginning, that 
NIH, despite its extraordinary importance to this country, is 
so far down in the bureaucracy. And bureaucracy is very 
much about channels of communication. Who you can call 
and who can’t call, who’s going to listen to you, who’s not 
going to listen to you. It’s hard for any of us here at NIH to 
have a channel in which to communicate that directly. 

Q. The fetal-tissue controversy took up a lot of time here, 
and it’s widely said that you offended some influential 
Congressional Democrats by expressing support for the 
Bush Administration’ s restrictions on use of the tissue. 

Healy. That’s revisionist history. Everybody knows, 
everybody knew on the Hill, everybody knew who even read 
what was in the newspapers from day one on my position on 
fetal tissue: that I supported lifting the moratorium. I thought 
it should be lifted with the guidelines that our panel devel- 
oped when I was on the advisory committee [to the Secretary 
of HHS during the Reagan Administration]. Bush had made 
a decision, before I came, that the moratorium would not be 
lifted. I agreed, as NIH Director, that I would abide by any 
of the rules and regulations that govern this agency, but that 
I would speak my mind privately to the appropriate people 
within the Administration; that I would not publicly defy the 
President on this issue. And that is how I conducted myself. 

I did work behind the scenes to try and come to a 
compromise, and Henry Waxman [Chairman of the House 
Health and the Environment Subcommittee] knows it very 
well, because he had many conversations with me, even 
calling me at home in Cleveland on more than one occasion 
about compromises. The compromise in the last bill, for the 
one year, giving the tissue bank [for non-aborted tissue] a 
year, and then, if after a year it did not work, that the 
Administration reopen the issue, was a compromise that, 
behind the scenes, I was very much a part of. It’s very easy 
to say I went along with the Bush Administration. 

Of course, I went along with the moratorium. It’s my 
obligation. I’m an appointed official. And the President 
also told me to cancel a sex survey, which we did, even 
though I disagreed with [his order], and I had made the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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... Healy to Explore Run for the US Senate in Ohio @& 


(Continued from Page 3) 
decision to go ahead with it. But he is the higher authority. 
I profoundly believe that you have an obligation to abide by 
the laws of your society. 

I think that the fetal-tissue issue became grotesquely 
politicized. It was blown way out of proportion. What 
troubled me most in the entire dialog is that it took up so 
much of the dialog about what NIH was. It troubled me that 
the President would be having meetings about NIH, to 
which, by the way, NIH was not a party, nor was I a party. 
And it was about fetal tissue. Why wasn’t it about the work 
we’re doing in cancer or in human genetics, or in heart 
disease? It was about fetal tissue. It was not an issue that 
merited this kind of attention in the public mind, in the 
Congress. And it could have been handled better. But the 
reality is that NIH is vastly more than fetal tissue. Some- 
times you wonder, if you listen to the rhetoric and dialog. 

If I’m faulted because I abided by an Executive Order, so 
be it. If President Clinton issues an Executive Order tomor- 
row, I’ll abide by it as well, as long as 1’m an official here at 
NIH. That is the system of government that we have. I’m 
not an anarchist, I never have been. But I never was inhib- 
ited, nor did the Department ever inhibit me from speaking 
my mind at the table. They may not have included me in all 
the meetings, because they knew my perspective, and didn’t 
want to hear it again, and they probably thought I was at 
times obnoxious about it, but the fact is, I would not change 
the way I handled that issue tomorrow. 

Q. It’s said that you're interested in the Republican 
nomination for the US Senate in Ohio. 

Healy. That’s sort of overstating it. I think that since I 
have announced my resignation, a number of people have 


come to me, both in Ohio and here in Washington—a ~ 


diverse array of people, from the business community, from 
religious communities, people from politics, people from 
Columbus, Cleveland. And they’ve said I should consider 
doing it. Initially, it took me aback. Obviously, this is 
something that gathers a certain momentum; there’s a 
momentum that is growing. And it’s something that I am 
prepared to consider very seriously. I’m not in a position to 
really consider it this moment. I’ve been listening, I’ve been 
talking to a few people. On July 1,1 plan to engage it in a 
very direct way. 

Q. To explore it or to pursue it? 

Healy. Toexplore it. To explore whether or not I should 
run for the Senate. I honestly don’t know whether I should 
or not. I don’t have the data, I don’t have the information. 
There are certain things that are extremely appealing about 
it. There are a lot of policy issues that mean a great deal to 
me that I would be able to continue working on. Itmay sound 
strange. If I had my druthers, I would stay at NIH. But that 
kind of life, not the life of a politician, but the life of staying 
in public service, continuing to engage the kind of policy 
issues that touch on health care, medical research, competi- 
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Clarifying the Rules for 
Defense R&D Conversion 


From the Pentagon's Joint Program Solicitation 
No. SOL93-29, ‘Typical Questions and Answers Re- 
garding the Technology Reinvestment Project,’ de- 
signed to shift funds from military to commercial R&D 
and promote collaboration among industrial, govern- 
ment, and academic organizations. 

* 

Q. Can you provide an example of the different 
types of in-kind contributions? 

A. Guidelines were provided in Section G.2 of 
Appendix G of the PIP [Program Information Package]. 
However, these were not entirely clear and are cor- 
rected in the Solicitation and in this answer. In particu- 
lar, the purchase cost or depreciated cost of new or 
previously purchased equipment as described in para- 
graph III(a)(5) of that Section will only be allowed for 
small businesses. In all other cases pro-rated, fair rental 
value is the appropriate valuation method. That Section 
also points out that compensated personnel services, 
technology transfer activities, and the value of land and 
buildings may be included. Some of these issues are 
referred to in other questions and answers. OMB Circu- 
lar A-110, Attachment E, provides guidance which is 
generally acceptable. Offerors are cautioned that this is 
a competitive program and that the relevance, certainty 
and substantiality of in-kind contribution play a role in 
the selection criteria. 

Q. Is there a competitive advantage to having more 
cash as opposed to in-kind? 

A. Cash is a very strong form of match. Quality of 
match is part of the selection criteria for all of the 
Activity Areas. 


tiveness, education—that’s very appealing. I obviously am 
enough of a professional in my own field to know that that 
is embarking on a new profession, a profession I really don’t 
have experience in—professional politician. I’d have to 
learn the methodology of becoming involved in elective 
office, or running for elective office. I think of that ina very 
sober way. I don’t see this as something that you jump into, 
that you can make a decision in a precipitous fashion. So, I 
plan, over the summer, to do my homework, to get informa- 
tion, to find out really whether this is something I should 
consider doing. 

Q. Is that what you'll be doing after you leave here? 

Healy. It’s something that I will spend some time doing. 
But I will be going back to the Cleveland Clinic, as a staff 
member, not in an administrative position. I’m on leave of 
absence. I will be doing some writing and some speaking. | 
will be doing some things for the Clinic. 
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stewart on Hunger Strike Against NIH Reassignment 


Walter Stewart and Ned Feder were lonely outcasts last 
week as they continued to protest orders to terminate their 
studies of scientific misconduct and return to conventional 
duties at the National Institutes of Health. 

While Stewart said he was continuing a hunger fast that 
began on May 10, he and Feder, both on annual leave, 
futilely barraged the NIH management with memos of 
protest and sought to mobilize allies in their cause. Two 
requests that they made for permission to give public talks at 
NIH about their past research and current plight were turned 
down. In response to one request, they were advised that the 
subject was ‘‘not related to mission of NIH,”’ and in the 
other, ‘‘As stated in previous correspondence, you are not to 
continue your former activities.’’ Stewart said he would fast 
until he and Feder were permitted to return to their office and 
resume their former activities. 

Clearly, the establishment has resolved to be rid of what 
it long ago came to regard as an unwholesome situation 
involving two pesky individuals. For nearly a decade, they 
deftly exploited the intricacies of federal employment rules 
to pursue their passionate interest in exposing scientific 
delinquency. In the process, they became a beacon for so- 
called whistle-blowers and attracted legions of admirers. 
But their lone-wolf tactics and defiance of the system 
generated wide disdain, even revulsion, at NIH and else- 
where in the scientific community. 

Expectations of a helping hand from Rep. John Dingell 
(D-Mich.), a one-time champion of the pair, went unful- 
filled. Dingell, renowned for his armor-piercing letters to 
Executive Branch officials, sent a lukewarm inquiry about 
Stewart and Feder on May 4 to Donna Shalala, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. Echoing the words of the NIH 
administration, Shalala replied on May 10 that Stewart and 
Feder had strayed far afield by venturing into a plagiarism 
dispute concerning a biography of Lincoln, and had been 
reassigned to ‘‘duties directly related to biomedical re- 
search.” 

Dingell, influential in NIH affairs, might still throw 
Stewart and Feder a life line, but some senior members of 
Dingcell’s staff now prefer to distance their boss from the 
controversial pair. There’s a split on this in the Dingell 
camp, with the cautious ones prevailing. Dingell’s aides 
found Stewart and Feder useful guides for investigating the 
underside of the scientific establishment, one among many 
power structures probed by the formidable Chairman of the 
House Energy and Commerce Committee and its Subcom- 
mittee on Oversight and Investigations. But staff members 
are protective of the chief’s credibility and prestige. They 
are mindful of the editorial beatings Dingell incurred for his 
inquiries into university finance and scientific integrity, and 
particularly for the bashing he inflicted on Nobelist David 
Baltimore. 

The last straw for Dingell and company was the involve- 
ment of Stewart, Feder and their computerized * ‘plagiarism 


machine’ in a nasty controversy concerning a Lincoln 
biography. Even longtime supporters of the maverick pair 
questioned the appropriateness of that undertaking at the 
expense of the financially hardpressed NIH. Stewart and 
Feder have responded that scholarly integrity knows no 
disciplinary bounds, and besides, they point out, they in- 
formed their superior of their involvement in the Lincoln 
plagiarism case, ‘‘to calibrate our newly developed software 
on plagiarism,”’ and received no objection. 

Ironically, second thoughts about the Stewart-Feder 
reassignment have been expressed by Senator Paul Simon 
(D-Ill.), who precipitated their fall by raising questions 
about their participation in the Lincolniana fray. Simon, 
himself a Lincoln scholar, initially expressed concern about 
their role in a letter March 17 to NIH Director Bernadine 
Healy. The Senator, like others, wondered why members of 
the NIH staff were mixed up in a literary dispute about 
Lincoln. 

Three weeks later—lightning speed for NIH—Stewart 
and Feder received shut-down orders from L. Earl Laurence, 
Executive Officer of their homebase at NIH, the National 
Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and Kidney Diseases 
(NIDDK). The timing suggests that the NIH managers, long 
anxious to eliminate the scourge of a self-appointed fraud 
squad, but wary of a messy fight, reckoned that Stewart and 
Feder had carelessly set themselves up for a quick kill. 

Laurence’s letters to Stewart and Feder observed that 
their work, “‘including the analyses of plagiarism, has pro- 
gressively moved outside the mission, responsibility and 
authority of the NIDDK.”’ Resources are tight, the letter 
added, and must be focused on important work—a politi- 
cally saleable point in these hard times. They were in- 
structed to prepare their voluminous files for storage and 
report for new assignments on May 10. 

They protested that the termination of their work would 
interrupt their ongoing inquiries into several cases of alleged 
misconduct and might also compromise material given to 
them in confidence. The NIH management was unmoved, 
though it went to considerable lengths to assure the security 
of the files by sealing them in the workrooms formerly 
occupied by Stewart and Feder on the NIH campus. 

Simon, however, was quickly drawn back into the affair 
at the suggestion of one of the legendary figures of federal 
*‘whistle-blowing,’’ Ernie Fitzgerald, the Pentagon auditor 
who was fired by President Richard Nixon in 1969 for 
exposing the coverup of billions of dollars of overruns for 
the C-5A transport. In that episode, Fitzgerald won vindica- 
tion with the aid of a young Illinois Congressman, Paul 
Simon, and was returned to duty at the Pentagon, where . 
today he holds the title of Deputy for Management Systems, 
and still pores over the books. As might be expected, 
Fitzgerald is part of the informal network of inhouse whistle- 
blowers and critics that has developed over the past decade 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Job Changes: Mary Good Named to Commerce Post 


Mary L. Good, Senior Vice President for Research and 
Technology at Allied-Signal, Inc., is to be Under Secretary 
for Technology in the Commerce Department, Secretary 
Ron Brown announced May 25. 

The post, at the head of the Department’s Technology 
Administration, is a big one in the Clinton scheme for high- 
tech industrial growth, with policy authority over the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Technology. Stull to come 
for Good are formal nomination by the President, filing of 
financial disclosure and conflict-of-interest forms, security 
checks, etc., and Senate confirmation, all of which usually 
take several months. In the meantime, if the pattern holds, 
she will be on board at Commerce in a consulting status. 

Though Clinton has been berated for the slow pace of 
appointments, Senate staffers who manage the confirmation 
process tell SGR it was pretty much the same under Reagan 
and Bush, even if it seems more protracted these days. 

Good is a veteran of the Washington science-advisory 
circuit, including the Chairmanship of the National Science 
Board, 1988-91, and membership on the President’ s Council 
of Advisors for Science and Technology under Bush. She 
ranked high on the often-mentioned list for Director of the 
National Science Foundation, still vacant. 

While the Technology post has been filled, the No. 2 job 
at Commerce, Deputy Secretary, is back on the market, 
following the withdrawal of John A. Rollwagen, former 
CEO of Cray Research, Inc. Rollwagen, whose recruitment 
was considered a coup, was in mid-stream—nominated but 
not yet confirmed—when word got around that he was under 
investigation by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for insider stock dealings. According to press reports, Roll- 


Stewart and Feder 
(Continued from Page 5) 


or so in Washington and beyond. 

In response to Stewart and Feder’s plight, Fitzgerald 
phoned Simon and told him the two were being railroaded 
for fealty to the public interest, just as Fitzgerald had been 
back in Nixon’s time. Fitzgerald followed the conversation 
with a letter on May 6 to Simon stating, “‘It was good to 
renew our acquaintance from your old House Budget Com- 
mittee days when the generals were trying to muzzle me.”’ 

On May 18, Simon took up the case again in a letter to 
Shalala expressing concern that he may have ‘‘precipitated 
a decision to reassign Stewart and Feder and impound their 
files.’’ Simon stated, *‘I had no intention to disrupt investi- 
gations of fraud in biomedical research. I had no idea that 
my inquiry might be a factor in the loss of files for scientists 
who had given information to Mr. Stewart and Dr. Feder for 
analysis.”’ 

Simon added, ‘‘I believe that Stewart and Feder should 
have access to their files,’’ and asked her to assess whether 
they “‘should continue their previous work in this area or if 
that responsibility can becarried outeffectively elsewhere.”’ 


wagen, who’s been serving as a consultant at Commerce for 
several months, said the big problem was that he found 
government service unexpectedly frustrating and wanted 
out. 

Meanwhile, the White House Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP) is partaking of the glacial pace 
of staffing, though Director John Gibbons got express treat- 
ment and zipped through in a matter of days. In February, 
Gibbons, former Director of the Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment, said that Lionel (Skip) Johns, one 
of his senior lieutenants at OTA, would join him at OSTP as 
Associate Director for Technology, one of four posts at that 
rank. Johns has been at OSTP ever since, but it wasn’t ull 
May 20 that his nomination gurgled out of the White House 
and goton track for the months-long checking and confirma- 
tion process. 

Gibbons has picked, for an Associate Director, Robert T. 
Watson, Director of the Process Studies Program in NASA’s 
Earth Science and Applications Division. Watson, who’s to 
be AD for Environment, has not yet been nominated. No 
word yet on the other two Associate Directorships at OSTP. 

OSTP, with an authorized staff of 46, has about 33 
people, at all levels, on its rolls at present, SGR hears. 
Among them are holdovers from the Bush Administration, 
including Thomas Ratchford, who was Associate Director 
concentrating on international affairs. Ratchford currently 
spends four days a week at OSTP and one teaching at nearby 
George Mason University. 

While Gibbons is rounding out his staff, complaints of 
cruel hours and impossible work loads are at a pitch nor- 
mally associated with severe violations of human rights. 


As of May 28, Simon had not received a response. 

Meanwhile, with Stewart and Feder throttled on grounds 
that they strayed beyond biomedical research in their plagia- 
rism studies, the Department of Health and Human Services, 
parent agency of NIH, has an embarrassment on its hands. 
On June 21-22 at NIH, the HHS Office of Research Integrity, 
in collaboration with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, plans to hold a ‘‘Conference on 
Plagiarism and Theft of Ideas.”’ 

The program refers to “‘exploring the role of computers”’ 
in plagiarism cases, and also to examining plagiarism ‘‘in an 
intellectual and historical context in literature and sci- 
ence....’” There’s also a conference session utled *‘The 
Computer Era and Its Impact on Protecting Words and Ideas 
and Resolving Cases of Plagiarism and Theft.”’ 

The program is studded with members of the very same 
establishment cast who hopped on the misconduct-confer- 
ence circuit after Stewart and Feder forced the long-ne- 
glected issue onto the public agenda. Few of them have 
contributed originality or illumination to the subject—yet, 
they regularly arrive and recite threadbare cliches. Stewart 
and Feder are not on the program.—DSG 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
man of the Energy and Power Subcommittee of the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee. 

Another from the GAO: High Performance Comput- 
ing: Advanced Research Projects: Advanced Research 
Projects Agency Should Do More to Foster Program Goals 
(GAO/IMTEC-93-24; 42 pp., no charge), says a narrow 
strategy dominates high-performance computing programs 
at the Pentagon’s Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA), recently directed by the Clinton Administration to 
promote civilian as well as military technologies. The re- 
port, requested by Rep. Ronald W. Dellums (D-Calif.), 
Chairman of the House Committee on Armed Services, says 
ARPA has ‘‘focused on just a few massively parallel proc- 
essing machines,’’ and has generally ignored rivals of its 
two favored contractors, Intel Corporation and Thinking 
Machines Corporation. GAO recommends that ARPA rec- 
ognize ‘‘a wider range of computers from more vendors’”’ 
and put more emphasis on software development as a major 
component of high-performance computing. Samuel W. 
Bowlin, GAO Director of Defense and Security Information 
Systems, supervised preparation of the report. 

Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 
20884-6015; tel. 202/512-6000; fax 301/258-4066. 


Managed Competition and Its Potential to Reduce 
Health Spending (43 pp., no charge), by the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO), a skeptical look at the national health- 
insurance format favored by the Clinton Administration, 
managed competition, “‘an approach that has not been tried 
anywhere in the world,’’ the CBO observes. Designed to 
promote thrift in health care through competitive pressures 
that are supposed to make all parties cost conscious, man- 
aged competition is also intended to free up resources to 
cover the uninsured. The CBO report, clear and informa- 
tive, says the method “‘would require new kinds of institu- 
tions to be established, new information and analyses to be 
developed and used, and new patterns of behavior among 
health care providers, insurers, and consumers. Its success 
or failure would hinge on the interaction of its many parts.”’ 
Verdon Staines of CBO’s Human Resources and Commu- 
nity Development Division prepared the report under the 
direction of Nancy Gordon and Kathryn Langwell, with 
contributions from many CBO staff members. Listed in the 
report, and also available, are 10 earlier CBO health-policy 
studics issued in 1990-92. 

Order from: Congressional Budget Office, Publications, 
2d and D Sts. SW, Washington, DC 20515; tel. 202/226-2809. 

America’s Pharmaceutical Research Industry: An 
Assessment By Its Leadership (58 pp., no charge), dismal 
corporate oratory, from the 1993 annual meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, by PMA Chair- 
man William C. Steere Jr., CEO, Pfizer, Inc.; Paul E. 


Freiman, Immediate Past PMA Chairman, CEO, Syntex 
Corp., and Gerald J. Mossinghoff, PMA President. Self-pity 
was the leitmotif, with Freiman complaining that ‘“we have 
been chosen as the scapegoat for a very real and very 
troubling problem—the healthcare crisis....’’ As a solution, 
he proposes three ‘‘ates’’—’’ innovate,’ ‘‘communicate,”’ 
and “‘relate.’’ Steere warned of impending price controls, 
but offered hope: ‘‘Day by day,”’ he said, ‘‘the moment ap- 
proaches when anewly-attentive public will enter the debate 
and make plain their preferences.”’ 

Order from: Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
Publication Orders, 1100 15th St. NW, Washington, DC 20005; 
tel. 202/835-3450. 


Drug Labeling in Developing Countries (GPO Stock 
No. 052-003-01314-2; 193 pp., $11), by the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), a review of label- 
ing practices on arandom selection of 241 drugs exported to 
Brazil, Kenya, Panama, and Thailand during 1988-90 by 18 
major pharmaceutical firms headquartered in the US. OTA 
concluded that half the labeling ‘“diverged significantly and 
seriously’’ from standards in effect in the US, and that 
‘*Physicians relying on the information provided with those 
products could put patients at undue risk, provide less-than- 
effective therapy, or both.’’ OTA reported that warnings of 
serious side effects, standard on US labels, were not in- 
cluded on some exports and that drugs with possibly serious 
side effects were recommended for minor ailments. 

Order from: Superintendent of Documents, New Orders, 
PO Box 371954, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15250-7954; tel. 202/783-3238; 
fax 202/512-2250. 
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IN PRINT: Technology Policy, Medical Education, Etc. 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 

Mastering a New Role: Shaping Technology Policy for 
National Economic Performance (132 pp., $22.95, plus $4 
shipping for one copy, 50 cents each for more), from the 
National Academy of Engineering (NAB), latest in the NAE 
series ‘‘Prospering in a Global Economy,”’ a reiteration of 
familiar prescriptions for invigorating American high-tech 
competitiveness: more money for federal industrial-aid 
programs, particularly in the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology, more NSF fellowships in manufacturing, a 
permanent R&D tax credit, increased monitoring of foreign 
technology, a crisper federal structure for linking R&D and 
economic policymaking, etc. Included are comparisons of 
high-tech activities in major industrial nations. The report 
was produced by acommittee co-chaired by Harvey Brooks, 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard, and John S. Foster Jr., Chair- 
man of the Defense Science Board. 

Also available, earlier publications in the NAE series: 
Linking Trade and Technology Policies (1992, 176 pp., 
$21) and National Interests inan Age of Global Technology 
(1991, 172 pp., $19.95, plus shipping charges as above). 

Next publication in the series: a study of foreign partici- 
pation in R&D in the US, due next April from a committee 
chaired by Alan Schriesheim, Director of the Argonne 
National Laboratory. 

Order from: National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1/800-624-6242; in the 
Washington, DC, area: 202/334-3313. 


Assessmentof the Possible Health Effects of the Ground 
Wave Emergency Network [GWEN] (166 pp., no charge, 
supply limited), by acommittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, says there’s no evidence that public health would 
be endangered by the Air Force’s network of radio transmit- 
ters and relay stations designed to protect communications 
during a high-altitude nuclear explosion. With 60 of 98 
planned stations already under construction, Congress with- 
held further funding in 1990 pending an evaluation of 
possible adverse health effects of electromagnetic fields. 
The Air Force turned to the Academy, which appointed an 
11-member study panel, chaired by Thomas S. Tendforde, 
of Battelle Pacific Northwest Laboratories. While acknowIl- 
edging that ‘‘relatively little information exists on the bio- 
logical and health risks of electromagnetic fields in the 
frequency bands used for GWEN transmissions,’ the report 
states that, on the basis of “‘Detailed dosimetric calcula- 
tions,”’ the ‘‘overall conclusion of the committee was that 
no unacceptable risks to public health should result from full 
operation of the GWEN communication system.”’ 

Order from: National Academy of Sciences, Board on 
Radiation Effects Research, Commission on Life Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 202/ 
334-2232. 


Taking Charge of Graduate Medical Education: To 
Meet the Nation’s Needs in the 21st Century (204 pp., no 
charge), proceedings of a superbowl of medical-education 
handwringing, planned over three years, and finally staged 
in February 1992, all under the sponsorship of the Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation. The keynote address was delivered by 
Brandeis University President Samuel O. Thier, former 
President of the Institute of Medicine, who observed that at 
the IOM, “‘the issue of graduate medical education is what 
we call a hardy perennial: It keeps coming back, it consis- 
tently interests people, and its problems never quite get 
solved. It therefore lives on as a topic of discussion.”’ So it 
does. 

Order from: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 44 East 64th St., 
New York, NY 10021; tel. 212/486-2424. 


Electricity Supply: Efforts Under Way to Develop Solar 
and Wind Energy (GAO/RCED-93-118; 80 pp., no charge), 
by the General Accounting Office (GAO), a report that’s 
possibly outdated by the Clinton Administration’s commit- 
ment to boost renewable energy programs. Too early to tell 
where that’s going, but the GAO says that at present, the 
Department of Energy’s R&D spending favors nuclear- and 
coal-powered generating technologies that ‘‘according to 
the Department’s own analyses show less potential for 
meeting National Energy Strategy Goals than wind and solar 
energy technologies.’’ For solar and wind, that amounts to 4 
percent of DOE’s R&D on energy supply. The report was 
requested by Rep. James Hayes (D-La.), Chairman of the 
Investigations and Oversight Subcommittee of the House 
Science, Space, and Technology Committee, and was pre- 
pared under the direction of Victor S. Rezendes, GAO 
Director of Energy and Science Issues. 

Also from the GAO: Energy Policy: Changes Needed to 
Make National Energy Planning More Useful (GAO/RCED- 
93-29; 35 pp., no charge), notes spotty Presidential compli- 
ance with the 1977 law that requires the White House to 
submit a comprehensive national energy plan to Congress 
every two years. The requirement “‘was developed at a time 
when Congress believed that a biennial, step-by-step plan- 
ning process in the executive branch would lead to a more 
effective national energy policy,’ the GAO states, while 
noting that ‘‘no plan has fully addressed’’ the statutory 
mandate. Blaming, in part, the burdens of a two-year report- 
ing cycle, the GAO hopefully recommends that ‘‘Changing 
the frequency and timing to require that plans be submitted 
every 4 years, with the first deadline falling during the 
administration’s second year in office, would allow cach 
administration time to develop—and Congress to review—a 
thorough energy policy statement.’’ Unmentioned is the real 
reason for the continuing Presidential non-compliance—lack 
of a coherent national energy policy over the past 15 years. 
This one was requested by Rep. Phil Sharp (D-Ind.), Chair- 

(Continued on Page 7) 

















